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SCHOLARSHIP TEA APRIL 28 


The annual Scholarship Tea to be held on April 28, 

1956 will honor Miss Grace A. Buxton. Miss Buxton, a 

_ graduate of Smith College and Northeastern Law School, 

is an outstanding educator, having taught at Commerce 

High School in the city from 1918 until 1953, and also hav- 
ing served on the board of education. 


The purpose of scholarships is to give opportunity 
to those who would otherwise be unable to grasp the ad- 
vantages of higher education. A scholarship to college 

has been the key to cultural enrichment and further hap- 
piness for many individuals. We, who support the Scholar- 
ship Tea at W.S.T.C. hold this key for many. 


This event helps to support many scholarships. They 
are: For Freshman only: The William B,. Aspinwall Schol- 
arship, The M. Harriette Bishop Scholarship, The Nancy 
Burnecoat S_holarship, The Gold Star Scholarship (Daugh- 
ter ox Gon of Veteian only); Also for Freshmen or Upper- 
classmen: The Tryphosa Bates Batcheller Scholarship, The 
Esther Forbes Scholaiship, The Ol.ve Higgins Prouty 
Schola_ ship; and foi: Upperclass Woman O2...cnt, The Es- 
the. C, Averill Scholarship. 


Support your Scholarship Tea and unleck the door of 
opporiunity that you know college holds for other indi- 
viduals. 


Man About 


eee “Town ddisce 


The New England Folk Festival 
is coming to Worcester on April 20 
and 21. Before I give a preview of 
activities I should like to give you 
a small ‘history of the association. 

The New England Folk Festival 
Association started twelve years 
ago in the Boston YMCA, and had 
as its purpose the “sharing of folk 
songs, folk dances, crafts, costumes, 
foods, folk lore, and folk traditions 
in general.” It had a very small be- 
ginning, but it has grown right out 
of the Y exhibition stage to a large 
three day sharing program for 
members and non-members, who 
participate in the festival to pre- 
serve our New England heritage, 
not only the Americana, but also 
the wealth of folk material which 
has come to us from other nations. 

Although there is a fee for the 
programs, the association is a non- 
profit organization. Every bit of 
profit made from selling tickets, or 
programs, and collecting dues, is 
put back into the next festival; for 
the hiring of a hall; for publicity; 
mailing expenses; and the rental of 
an office in Boston for an informa- 
tion and planning center. Those 
attending the Festival can see 
things from books brought to life 
with live orchestras and dance 
demonstrations. 

Now to the preview of activities. 
The foyer becomes a busy crafts 
shop with woodworking, pottery 
making, etc. all in process, being 
displayed and even practiced by 
passers by. The side lobbies open up 
into restaurants, featuring foods of 
the representative nationalities in 
Worcester with Worcester families 
cooking and serving the meals, 
every from spaghetti to Greek pas- 


the world. Those attending will be 
given opportunities for joining in 
the singing and dancing as taught 
by recreation specialists, among 
-) Which is Richard Crum. of ‘&t. Paul, 
Minnesota, who is gaining nation- 
wide recognition for his undisputed 
knowledge of Yugoslav folklore. He 
has been in that country on several 
occasions where he has done ser- 
ious research in that field. 


On Sunday, April 22, the third 
and final day, there will be a gigan- 
tic workshop, with people from this 
area taking an active part. 


Kappa Delta Pi 


Kappa Delta Pi held its annual 
Honor Night on March 6, 1956 in 
the WSTC cafeteria. Our speaker 
was Randolph Mogren, a recent 
graduate of our college. Numerous 
slides supplemented his discussion 
of Japan. 


Honored guests were: Newly 
elected faculty members: Dr. Mar- 
vin D. Bernstein, and Dr. Joseph 
A. Shea; newly elected student 
members: Elaine Curran, Donald 
Fancy. Frank Gaffney, Judith Hos- 
mer, Joan Hubbard, Thomas Jack- 
son, Norine Mattimore, Irene Or- 
ciuch, Jean Remse, Corinne Shea 
and Edith Thursby; and also honor- 
ed sophomores, high in academic 
standing: Katherine Bergstrom, 
Jean Chauvin, John Dowling, Helen 
Espanet, Carol Flynn, Ann Krupin- 
ski, Carol La Fontaine, Elaine 
Moore, Eugenia Pepi, and Richard 
Terry. 


Congratulations from Kappa Del- 
ta to all honored guests, and to 
newly elected faculty and student 
members. 


COLLEGE CHOIR 
The College Choir has given num- 


tries erous programs for community 
Other sections of the auditorium| PTA’s. One of the recent programs 
was presented at the Lincoln) 


become bookshops displaying re- 
cordings. reference materials, recre- 
ation aids and folk music books 
which can be ordered for use in 
schools, clubs and home recreation- 
al programs. The main floor will be 
the place where attention is most 
focused throushout the three dav 
affair. Sitting in the balcony one 
mav see many varied and colorful 
costumes worn by performers sing- 
ing, dancing, or playing instruments 
representing diverse nationalities of 


Street P.T.A. meeting. Choir selec- 
ter Wonderland, and One Little 
Candle. 


These programs serve a double 
purpose in providing a musical ex- 
perience for all and also in foster- 
ing inter-personal relationships of 
our college with the community. 
Thus through the universal lan- 
suage of music once again groups 
join hands to become better friends. 


lections included: Dry Bones; Win-| 


Faculty Profile 


WORK IS LOVE MADE VISIBLE. 
AND IF YOU CANNOT WORK 
WITH LOVE BUT ONLY WITH 
DISTASTE, IT IS BETTER THAT 
YOU SHOULD LEAVE YOUR 
WORK AND SIT AT THE TEMPLE 
AND TAKE ALMS OF THOSE 
WHO WORK WITH JOY. 


These words, taken from the pen 
of Kahlil Gibran (1833-1931), make 
us wonder about those rugged in- 
dividuals who have the courage and 
the willingness to make sacrifices 
in order to do the kind of work 
they love most instead of accepting 
just any kind of work for the sake 
of a weekly pay check. 

Few of us realize what real cour- 
age and determination it took for 
Dr. William L. Sullivan to achieve 
a career that was his life long am- 
bition. It is a story that involves 
fifteen years of hard work and con- 
centrated study coupled with inter- 
ruptions and disappointment. 

Dr. Sullivan, the newest member 
of the STC faculty, wanted more 
than anything, to become an Eng- 
lish teacher. A native of Boston, 
he attended Boston Latin School 
and in ‘his senior year, transferred 
to Somerville High. There he was 
awarded a scholarship to the Uni- 
versity of Vermont where he~be- 
gan his college studies for a career 
in teaching. In the face of finan- 
cial adversities he was forced to 
withdraw from the college at the 
end of his freshman year and seek 
full time employment in order to 
help his family, even though he was 
offered scholarships which would 
have helped to defray some of his 
expenses as a student. 

During the six years that follow- 
ed, William L. Sullivan worked in 
a Boston laundry and then as a 
night clerk in a large mid-town ho- 
tel but these jobs proved to be dull 
and uninteresting to the former col- 
lege student. He thought that per- 
haps a career as an accountant 
might be the solution to his prob- 
lem, and so for three years he at- 
tended night classes at the Bentley 


came an accounting clerk for an in- 
surance firm. The longer ‘he work- 
ed at figures, the more determined 
the young accountant became be- 
eause he could not find the chal- 
lenge and stimulation he sought in 
his work. He lived with the hope 
that in the not too distant future, 
he might save enough money to re- 
turn to college and continue ‘his 
studies as an English teacher. His 
plans were interrupted, however, 
by a two and a half year period of 
service in the Air Force during 
World War IL. 

After a lapse of eight years, Dr. 
Sullivan once again became a col- 
lege student as a Harvard sopho- 
more. It was from this fine institu- 
tion of learning that he received 


ing in English Literature. Dr. Sul- 
livan became a graduate student at 
Boston University where he earned 
his Master’s degree. Work on his 


versity and was completed at Bos- 
ton University where, in 1952, he 


of Philosophy. 

That same year, Dr. Sullivan’s 
dream of fifteen years duration be- 
came a reality. He was appointed to 
the faculty of Northeastern Uni- 
versity as an English teacher . 

Romance and adventure, import- 
ant ingredients for anv good storv 
have played an important part in 


| (Continued on Page 3) 


School of Accounting and then be-|. . 


his Bachelor of Arts degree. Major- | 


doctorate began at Columbia Uni-| 


was granted the degree of Doctor | 


hangs on the folksy driveling of the 


land roll for 


Those Who Have It, 
Those Who Steal It! 


Recently, we had an interesting experience in partic- 
ipating in an informal discussion concerning the problem 
of “cheating” at every level of learning in our schools to- 
day. Perhaps some of the remarks presented by the group 
might interest some of our future teachers. 


What makes a student cheat? One member of the 
gathering suggested that perhaps the students 
were given too many opportunities to cheat, namely: 
(a) the teacher’s absence from the room while a test is 
being taken (b) the teacher’s unobserving presence in 
other parts of the room (c) freedom to keep the student’s 
textbooks beneath his chair (d) the unobserved use of 
“cheat-sheets” (e) close seating arrangements (f) acqui- 
sition of an exam before the exam is taken. 


Another member of the group asked how a student 
might react when everyone around him is cheating, know- 
ing that when the marks are in, he will probably be low 
man. True, he might know more in the end, but will the 
employer see that on his record when considering him for 
a position? 


What makes a student cheat, who is potentially a good 
student? Has he seen that he can obtain good grades, 
with less effort, by stealing answers or by using cheat- 
sheets? 
doing his own work, he resorts to the easier road to “grade- 
success” and honor groups, 


Some students reach a point where they accept cheat- 
ing as the thing to do. They justify their wrong-doings 
by thinking that the teacher isn’t doing his job in present- 
ing the material. After cheating through four years of 
high-school, or perhaps longer, cheating in college comes 
natural. 


Of course, we haven’t given consideration to those 
who still refuse to be a part of cheating. We wonder if 
this group is increasing or decreasing! 


The last point we considered was the use of “God sees 
you” written on the blackboards of parochial schools. This 
is the thought for everyone to consider, regardless of his 
religion. Perhaps here lies the root of the whole problem 
. we fail to consider this until last. 


Just JAZZ | 


This rock and roll stuff has 
reached epizootic proportions. It is 
beyond all comprehension that this 
should be true, since rock and roll 
represents, hands down, the most 
unmusical depths to which Tin Pan 
Alley has sunk in its pandering to 
the dismal tastes of the American 
record-buying public — particularly 
that dungareed segment which 


the second place, there is a certain 
amount of ego-bolstering that comes 
out of rock and roll, as this stuff 
is the discovery of the disc jockeys, 
who can point with pride to their 
monstrous child and use its present 
prominent position as an argument 
to prove their power. 

I wonder how long this situation 
can last? Surely the sponsors must 
realize the great error in this fal- 
lacious idolatry of disc jockeys— 
jparticularly as advertising media. 
The popularity of a radio show, as 
measured by survey ratings, is 
measured by the number of listen- 
ers, with little or no thought being 
given to the quality of the audience. 
The people who listen to these 
shows are not the ones to whom 
the reputable advertiser wants to 
send his message, since the rock 
and roll dise jockey is the musical 
equivalent of the sensationalistie 
pulp magazines. These rags fare 
very well, collecting much advertis- 
ing income from the purveyors of 
pornography, acne remedies, and 
mail-order negligees, whose shoddy 
products and poor taste make them 
anathema to all but the very lowest 
of publications. 

Radio, however, cannot subsist on 
‘this advertising, and this is why. 
There is a limit to the amount of 
advertising time that can be chew- 
ed out each hour, To attract these 

(Continued on Page 3) 


disc jockeys with the attention and 
adoration which should be reserved 
for the words of a Socrates. 

This sad state of affairs is, of 
ceurse, wholly the product of these 
dise jockeys—parasitic leeches who 
earn their livings by substituting 
the recorded talents of better men 
for their own lack of ability. Dise 
jockeys, having neither the com- 
prehension of music nor even the 
good taste which we naturally at- 
tribute to anyone of super-simian 
intelligence, have seized upon rock 
two reasons. In the 
first place, this new music is some- 
thing that these little men can 
understand. It is neither too tech- 
nical nor too subtle, being the 
product, generally, of inferior mu- 
sicians of doubtful intelligence. In 


AS a result, although he cculd-beJearnine. and _ 
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The Acorn 


The ACORN is a student publication of the State 
Teachers College at Worcester, Massachusetts, published 
monthly, it is printed by the Saltus Press, located at 
63 Myrtle Street, Worcester, Massachusetts. 


Editor in-Chief 
Managing Editor 
Sports Editors Carol Marshall, Bob Dana 
Feature Editors Esther Weinreb, 
George Ford, Andy Nicholas, Andy O’Keefe 
Business Manager Carol Marshall 


Mr. Carleton Saunders 


Jack Warner 
Don Fancy 


Faculty Advisor 


Staffi—Judy Hosmer, Barbara Hickey, Donald Cousineau, 
Arlene Mazurkiewicz, Helen O’Brien, Joseph Deely, 
Cynthia Ponte, Jean Jakola, Nancie Kane, Carol 
Lowey, Anne Matthews, Adele Abood, Patricia 
McGuire, Ann Davis and Mickey Keefe. 


STREET OF DREAMS 


The Street of Dreams is the longest, busiest, most 
traveled street in the world. It’s the super-highway over 
which humanity has passed since the dawn of time; it’s the 
thoroughfare which thousands seek out daily; and it’s the 
green, oak-shaded foot-path through the woods that Ev- 
eryman uses in an attempt to escape the snarled traffic 
on the Road of Life. 

Such a street is one of the best inventions of the hu- 
man mind, but as with all good things, it is often abused, 
To the lazy it offers a means of avoiding responsibility; 
to the dejected it symbolizes all the things that might have 
been if Fate hadn’t intervened; and to the hopeless it be- 
comes a habitat, a permanent world, a Garden of Eden in 
the midst of hostile elements. 

Everyone, sooner or later, needs some sort of Shangri- 
La to which he may retreat, but the healthy person doesn’t 
hide from the world forever, nor does he join the army of 
chronic vacationers from Reality. Erplore the Street of 
Dreams, if you must, as often as you like, but don't stay 
on it too long because it’s a dead end, it’s an unmapped dirt 


rsad-arsitleads... tonowhere. 
? 


YOU AND THIS PAPER 


In recent weeks criticism has been leveled against 
the school paper from numerous quarters, This criticism 
has been against the content in particular. Many of the 
articles were uninteresting, or trite; in short the paper 
has been dull, 

The question that naturally arises is, “Why?” Cer- 
tain individuals on the campus are under the impression 
that a school paper is published by a certain gifted few, 
endowed with the wisdom of Solomon, whose journalistic 
talents place them in the particular position of irrefutable 
dominance. Another group feels that to contribute to the 
“Acorn” jeopardizes their esteemed reputation of being 
“one of the gang.” 

Both of these impressions are erroneous. In the first 
place, in order to be a ‘“‘school publication” any paper must 
draw from a number of sources to obtain a cross section 
of articles which appeal to all students. Anyone who is 
capable of writing a gramatically correct sentence, and 
who can think, can contribute. A little effort and time is 
all that is required for the finished product. The writing 
of any type of literary work is one that requires one-tenth 
inspiration and nine-tenths hard work. 

As far as losing face is concerned, there are so many 
different interesting, vital subjects about which one can 
write that a little thought can produce an article accept- 
able to all. 


TOM JACKSON. 


It would be easy to say that after 
the first week is over the appren- 
tice teacher settles down to a term 
of routine planning and teaching of 
lessons, which his or her adoring 
little pupils happily learn. The 
truth is that this “routine” is never 
exactly that, for in an actual class- 


PRACTICE - 
TEACHING 


Judy Hosmer 


To those of you who have com- 
pleted your four months of prac- 
tice-teaching, it is an old and famil- 
iar expression, but to you who have 
never been through this experience 
it is an unfamiliar term, one which 
may provoke feelings of fearfulness 
and apprehension, even though you 
are eagerly anticipating the many 
pleasures and rich satisfactions that 
practice-teaching provides. 


room there is always something to 
break into even the most carefully 
organized plans. Maybe this feeling 
of routine can be more nearly ap- 
plied to some of the upper-grade 
classrooms, but in the kindergarten 
where I am situated there is—to use 
a trite expression—never a dull 
moment. Just when you think you 
have made some headway, and your 


little charges seem to be under 


the acorn 


Books Books 
Books 


A. O’Keefe 


FICTION 

BEST SELLERS 
ANDERSONVILLE, by McKinlay 
Kantor. 
TEN NORTH FREDERICK, by 
John O’Hara. 
THE LAST HURRAH, by Edwin 
O’Connor. 


NON-FICTION 

1. THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY 
MURPHY, Morey Bernstein. 

2. GIFT ROM THE SEA, Anne Lind- 
bergh. 

3. A NIGHT TO REMEMBER, Wal- 
ter Lord. 


REVIEW 


THE SEARCH FOR BRIDEY MUR- 
PHY, Morey Bernstein. 


This book has reached the top of 
the non-fiction list in less than 
seven weeks off the presses, There 
are those who question its right to 
be listed non-fiction—to them it 
seems rather far-fetched This is a 
point in the book’s favor, for be- 
cause of all the controversy the pub- 
lisher cannot print them fast 
enough to meet the demand. 

Any book, good, bad, or indiffer- 
ent, that can stir up public senti- 
ment is well worth the reading. At 
least then you can take sides intel- 
ligently. 

BOOKS TO WATCH 
MUST WE CONFORM, Robert Lid- 
ner. 

Robert Lidner wrote “Rebel With- 
out a Cause’. His new book, writ- 
ten just before his death a few 
months ago, will be ”cast into the 
fire’. Mr. Lidner was a psycholo- 
gist by profession. His ideas were 
not too well accepted by his own 
colleages, let alone the general pub- 
lic. In 1941 he predicted that psy- 
choiogy would be reduced to the 
level of a fad in the U. S.—he was 
not far from wrong, Some day he 
may again be proven right. Read 
Must We Conform and then let 
time tell the answer. 

PROFILES IN COURAGE, John F. 
Kennedy (Sen.). 

Since so many of our politicians 
have turned author (Churchill, Tru- 
man, Stevenson) it seems only just 
that Senator Kennedy should also 
be given a fair trial. The most wel- 
come change is that the author did 
not see fit to glorify himself, but 
rather is attempting to show the 
works of other past members of the 
congress. 

RINGS AROUND US, Ernestine Gil- 


1 


2. 


3. 


your control, a holiday or a change 
in the weather disrupts your almost 
serene classroom atmosphere. 
You'll find thirty or forty children 
with high spirits, enjoying the 
change which sets their teachers 
chewing their fingernails and tear- 
ing their hair, You begin to won- 
der how you ever thought you could 
hope to teach anything to such ac- 
tive youngsters, and you find your- 
self wondering ‘how long it would 
take to get a smattering of secre- 
tarial knowledge for a desk job. 


Then, just as you’re about to 
throw in the sponge, a little girl 
who is usually taciturn and with- 
drawing comes up to you and timid- 
ly announces that she has on a 
new dress. You notice that she also 
has on a new smile. A little thing? 
Maybe, but as you admire the pret- 
ty blue dress you thankfully ac- 
knowledge that perhaps you have 
at last gained her confidence. You 
wonder where this will lead. Will 
she retire into her shell once again, 
or will she gradually begin to smile 
more and more, and thus confide 
more in her teachers and friends? 
Then you look around you at the 
other fives and sixes. Here and 
there you pick out a face—the face 
of the little boy who is usually very 
bold and stubborn and independent 
—at least so he seemed to you un- 
til Valentine’s Day, when he tried 
to present you with all tthe valen- 
tines he had brought to distribute 
to his friends, as well as some 
which they had given to him. You 
realized then that he was very gen- 


“STUDENT COUNCIL 


Just a reminder to all club secretaries. In order to 
insure accurate and timely preparation of the Student 
Handbook, the Secretary of each class and organization 
is requested to submit on a standardized form and not 
later than 15 May, 1956 the names of officers for the year 
1956 - 1957 and a brief resume of the purposes and activ- 
ities of the club. Information submitted should have the 
approval of the faculty advisor. (Blank forms are avail- 
able at the bulletin board in the main corridor.) 

It will be necessary to schedule elections in sufficient 
time to meet the deadline of 15 May, Write-ups submitted 
after that date cannot be included in the handbook to be 
published in the fall. 

JOE DEELY. 


Snow tiptoeing down to earth—cold air snatching at 
your breath, stinging your eyes—crunch crunch of the 
white carpet under your feet—echoe of far off laughter— 
the almost reverent quiet that follows—white ridges bal- 
anced precariously on every twig—intricate patterns ma- 
terializing, melting on your sleeve—a misty view through 
snowy lashes — sudden enveloping warmth — and home. 
This is winter. 

Waiting—waiting—watching green buds peek out cau- 
tiously—birds almost wary in their song—squirrels leaping 
joyously from bough to bough—just scrubbed look for sky 
and earth—a newness and indescribable “first” feeling ev- 
erywhere—gaiety, frivolous laughter abundant—a won- 
derful promise whispered by every breeze—fulfilled by 


every sun beam. This is spring. 


NANCIE KANE. 


breth Carey. 

Something on the light side, by 
the co-author of “Cheaper by the 
Dozen” and “Belles on Their Toes.” 
This book promises to have the 
same warmth and good humor as 
her other novels. 


erous underneath his stubborness, 
and wilting to make sacrificies on 
occasion. There are others also. 

Of course, not all such expres- 
sions of generosity are so pleasing. 
You learn that some youngsters who 
make such a show of willingness 
to help by dusting the room really 
seek a chance to bang the piano 
keys under pretense of dusting 
them. You may have some little 
angels who behave beautifully at 
times, and at other times, especially 
when you most want cooperation, 
they put on a show to test your 
patience and endurance. This is 
bound to happen when a supervisor 
or a visiting parent enters the 
room. 

You may spend several hours on 
such a visit as a tour of the Police 
Station (when you find your own 
knowledge of such affairs insuf- 
ficient to pass on to your pupils) 
only to discover the next day that 
the children would rather have an 
illustrated story from one of their 
own picture books. 

Of course there are moments 


when you'll wish you hadn’t entered 
the teaching profession. These mo- 
ments are experienced by every 
worker in every job or profession, 
but there are so many happier mo- 
ments connected with teaching that. 
they far outnumber the unhappy 
ones. 

Recently, after a particularly try- 
ing morning, the teacher who I am 
apprenticing with made remarks. 
similar to those above. Several min- 
utes later a little girl came into the 
room with a lovely bouquet of 
flowers which she proudly present-: 
ed to her teacher. The teacher 
cast a glance in my direction as if 
to say, “See what I mean?” And I 
saw in that minute exactly what she 
meant. 


Children now love luxury, they 
have bad manners, contempt for 
authority, they show disrespect for 
elders and love to chatter in place: 
of exercise. Children are now ty- 
rants and not slaves of the house- 


hold. They no longer rise when an 
elder enters the room, they contra- 
dict their parents, chatter before 
company, gobble up their food at. 
the table, cross their legs, and 
tyrannize their teachers. 
—Socrates. 


(Talking of children 2000 years ago) 


Return 


I had tired of abstractions 
And you brought reality. 


Let others speak of ‘‘sweet oblivion,” 

And sing the praises of ethereal love, 

Which seeks obscurities, and “walks on clouds.” 

I find in love a true phenomenon, 

That breeds awareness from grim apathy’s seeds; 
For life intensifies, and discards shrouds. 


I was weary of anxieties 
And you brought tranquility. 


Let other’s speak of “Mercury’s swift flight,” 
And scorn the waste of unproductive time, 
Which fails the “urgencies” of every need. 
The love I’ve found dispels the lonely night, 
And brings a calm and reassuring peace, 
That gently seems to slow my reckless speed. 


I had sunk into lethargy 
And you brought... love! 


NANCIE KANE. 


Faculty Profile 
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the life of Dr. Sullivan. After a year 
of teaching at Northeastern, Dr. Sul- 
livan and a charming kindergarten 
teacher from Marblehead by the 
name of Carol Saurwein, were 
married. For their honeymoon they 
chose a trip to Europe where they 
were able to spend a year combin- 
ing travel and education, A great 
deal of their time was spent in Ire- 
land where, in the city of Dublin, 
Dr. Sullivan did graduate work at 
Trinity College. 

Dr. Sullivan’s interests are varied 
and many. He devotes a great deal 
of his time to his baby daughter 
Celeste, who celebrated her first 
birthday on Easter Sunday. He 
enjoys all forms of classical music 
and is especially fond of symphony 
and opera. Taking long walks is 
another way that he enjoys spend- 
ing his time. While in Europe Dr. 
Sullivan and his wife Carol spent 
countless hours walking through 
the beautiful countryside of Eng- 
land, Ireland, Germany, France and 
Switzerland. 

During his visit to England, Dr. 
Sullivan paid a call to Walter de la 
Mare, well known author of chil- 
dren’s prose and poetry, whose 
works appear in several anthologies. 
Mr. de la Mare, a man well over 
eighty, writes a great deal about 
the supernatural. Instead of greet- 
ing his American guest with the 
usual, “How do you do?” he aston- 
ished Dr, Sullivan by greeting him 
with the question, ‘““Have you ever 
seen an apparition?” De la Mare’s 
injection of the supernatural in his 
writing was the basis of Dr. Sulli- 
van’s dissertation which was en- 
titled THE USE OF THE SUPER- 
NATURAL IN THE PROSE FIC- 
TION OF WALTER de la MARE. 

Upon his return from Europe. 


It's Possible! 


By Paul Davis 


Last week-end, while going 
through the Sunday papers, I start- 
ed to think of how an American 
comic strip might appear in Russia. 
I thought about the one concerning 
“Little Orphan Annie.” Some of the 
characters she becomes involved 
with have a background which 
would make them sure-fire con- 
tenders for the Strike-It-Rich pro- 
gram on TV. 

‘Consider the case of the elderly 
couple who have just been thrown 
out of the little homestead for non- 
payment of the mortgage; they 
Ihaven’t ‘had a bite to eat for three 
weeks; if bread cost five-cents a 
loaf, they couldn’t afford the wrap- 
ping it came in. On top of all this, 
the old man is coming down with 
double pneumonia, and his poor 
wife is so discouraged that she’s 
contemplating suicide! But wait, 
here comes Little Orphan Annie to 
the rescue. In two short weeks this 
simple, lonely, blank-eyed little 
girl, with the help of her ever faith- 
ful dog, Sandy, has completely 
altered the entire situation. 

The elderly couple are now hap- 
py, and carefree. They are the 
proud owners of a small business 
manufacturing Midget - Widgets, 
which gives them a modest income 
of twenty-five-thousand-dollars a 
week. They also own half the town, 
and a couple of banks to boot; the 
mortgage on the old homestead is 
paid off, and they’re thinking of 
buying a share in Fort Knox! But 
deep down they are still the plain, 
unpretentious, kindly, lovable old 
couple of before. They are so in- 
debted to Annie that they want her 
to live with them, they even go to 
the trouble of adding extra rooms 
to the old homestead . . . forty- 
three to be exact! (They had to put 
the servants somewhere too!) Does 
Annie take them up on their offer? 
Heck no! She packs her tooth brush 
and hits the road. 

As we look at the final install- 
ment of this series we see ever 
faithful Sandy looking up at Annie, 
with his big blank-eyes; and with 
a smile on his face he gives a 
friendly, “Arf!” Translation; “You 
blithering idiot, why didn’t you 
take them up on their offer?” 

Now let’s look at this very same 


Dr. Sullivan resumed his post at 
Northeastern University. There he 
remained until he joined the facul- 
ty of Worcester State Teachers Col- 
lege on December 1, 1955, which 
also happens to be his birthday. 

To engage in conversation with 
Dr. William L. Sullivan is a treat 
in itself. This soft-spoken gentle- 
man has a charming quality that 
makes people feel comfortable and 
relaxed in hhis presence. He enjoys 
talking with students and generally 
can be seen between classes chat- 
ting with a small group of young 
men and women. 

During the past few years there 
have been numerous magazine arti- 
cles and newspaper stories bemoan- 
ing the fact that European college 
students are getting a better educa- 
tion than those in the United 
States. Because, in 1953, Dr. Sul- 
livan was engaged in graduate work 
at a European college, your report- 
er felt that he was in a position to 
express his views on the subject. 

“T do not feel that European col- 
leges are superior to our American 
schools”, he said. “If we were to 
compare the best ones in England 
and Ireland with our best American 
colleges, I think we would find tthe 
American student has the advan- 
tage of a better education. The 
European student attends classes 
three terms a year, each term con- 
sisting of seven weeks. Between 
terms ‘there are vacation periods 
and it is during these vacations that 
the students do most of their study- 
ing. The American student spends 
|many more hours in class and he 
is not granted a degree solely on 
the basis of ‘his thesis.” 

While speaking of traditions of 
some European colleges, Dr. Sulli- 
van told of some of the customs of 
Trinity students. On the campus 
they all wear black gowns which 
are handed down from one student 
to another. The gown is a symbol, 
and the more tattered and torn, the 
more pride the student takes in it. 
Some are so old and threadbare 
that they look like rags. One rarely 
sees a new gown on a Trinity stu- 
dent, The professors wear both cap 
and gown on the campus and it is 
not unusual for them to interrupt 
their lectures to add fuel to the 
fireplace which burns in every 
classroom. Since the buildings at 
Trinity College were erected in the 
eighteenth century, they have no 
central heating system. Another in- 
teresting fact concerning Trinity 
has to do with its system of ex- 


aminations. At the end of the soph- 
omore year, every student must 
take a LITTLE GO, a series of pre- 
liminary examinations. If he fails 
the examination he must withdraw 
from the school. 

Among the students at STC, 
there are many of us who are bur- 
dened with financial and home re- 
sponsibilities. There are times 
when pressures become so great 
that we have a tendency to throw 
up our hands in despair and say, 
“What’s the use! I’ll never become 
a teacher . . . the odds are against 
me!” The story of Dr. William L. 
Sullivan should serve as an inspira- 
tion to all of us. To him, we ex- 
tend a hearty welcome and ‘hope 
that his years ahead as a teacher, 
will bring him the ‘happiness and 
satisfaction he so justly deserves. 

E. B. W. 


comic strip as it would probably 
appear in Russia. The title of this 
series, “Little Orphan Annavich, 
Communist Youth Organizer.” The 
plot of the story is essentially like 
its American counterpart ... with 
a few minor changes. 

The Russian comic opens on a 
collective farm somewhere in good 
old U.S.S.R. Everyone who works 
here is very happy, cheerful, heal- 
thy, and just loaded with rubles 
galore. The supervisor of this col- 
lective farm is a kind, gentle, un- 
derstanding old man who doesn’t 
demand that the State norms be 
filled by excessive work schedules. 
Consequently, this particular farm 
has always over-filled its assigned 
quotas by 500%. But wait, here 
comes Little Orphan Annavich, 
Communist Youth Organizer; and 
who is with her but none other than 


her faithful Russian Wolfhound, 
Bowl-of-Borscht! As we follow the 
comic strip, we find that in less 


the acorn 


Power 
Diplomacy 


George G. Ford 


The greatest race in the history 
of the world is now being waged 
between the United States and the 
Soviet Union. Its goal is clear and 
singular, the successful achieve- 
ment thereof, giving the possessor 
the most powerful weapon the 
human mind has ever created, the 
intercontinental ballistic missile. 

What is this missile? What can 
it do? The answers to these ques- 
tions are only too vivid in the 
minds of the governments of both 
countries. Its possibilities are 
boundless. 

The ICBM is a missile, with a 
huge hydrogen bomb warhead with 
a destructive capacity of megatons 
(millions of tons of TNT), capable 
of being fired through the air at 
many times the speed of sound, and 
with a range of around 5,000 miles. 
Defense against such a weapon is 
inconceivable at this time in radar 
and interception laboratories. 

If the Soviet Union is first to 
successfully develop this instru- 
ment of destruction, it could 
launch two against each of our 50 
largest cities causing 10 to 50 mil- 
lion casualties while destroying a 
third of our industrial capacity. 

If we develop it first, we would 
have in our arsenal the most im- 
portant deterrent to war or aggres- 
sion of any sort. Our capacity for 
retaliation would be greatly in- 
creased and aggressors would cer- 
tainly woe the day of offensive 
movement against the United 
States. 

World politics are being affected 
today by the Russian peace of- 
fensive — Her denunciation of 
Stalin, her “hope” for peaceful co- 
existence, etc., are indicative of her 
present mood of thought. We must 
never be fooled by words of peace 
or conciliation, Only actions and 
facts are acceptable in iudging the 
integrity of nations. Russia’s concil- 
iatory tone is a fluid one. She has 
constantly changed her policies, and 
will do so, each and every time 
she visualizes a Russian gain from 
so doing, Her basic philosophies 
have not changed. The philosophy 
of world revolutions, the overthrow 
of capitalism, the success of world 
communism, and the like, remain 
her criterea of motive. Until facts 
underlie her words of interest to 
the world, we cannot for one mo- 
ment assume she has cast off the 
dirt that Marx, Lenin, Stalin, etc. 
have thrown upon her face. 

If she wins the ICBM race, her 


than one-week, Annavich has com- 
pletely altered the entire situation. 

She has proven that the super- 
visor of the farm must have learned 
something of the Bourgeois Capital- 
istic method of farming. She does 
this by pointing out that the farm 
in run too efficiently, and the work- 
ers are too happy in their surround- 
ings to be good Communists. Natur- 
ally the secret police arrest the 
supervisor, and before you can say, 
Siberia ... he is sent there! Then 
L. O. A., C. Y. O. (Short for you- 
know-who) proceeds to rearrange 
the farm so that it is run just the 
way all good collective farms are 
run in Russia. The workers are 
miserable, unhappy, without one 
ruble to their names, and produc- 
tion of crops now runs 989% below 
the assigned quota .. . which is par 
for a good collective farm in Russia. 

This little job gives her a chance 
to receive one of the highest re- 
wards the Russian government has 
to offer to any member of the Com- 
munist Youth Club of U. S. S. and 
R., and that is; they won’t have 
to pay any dues for the next five 
years! But little Annavich, being a 
plain, simple, scheming, spying, 
underhanded, Communist youth, 
declines the offer. Packing her 
toothbrush, she hits the road toward 
the next collective farm. 

As we look at the final install- 
ment of this series, we see Anna- 
vich’s everfaithful Russian Wolf- 
hound Bowl-of-Borscht, look up at 
Anna with his narrow-slit, bloodshot 
eyes; and with a lear on his face 
...he bites her leg! 


diplomacy will become very much | 
bolder, and border-line neutrals 
will go to her side desirous of being 
on the winning team. She will wave 
her “big stick” over the globe 
cowing many to her helm, and lhav- 
ing an effect on our increasingly 
stronger diplomacy. In the words 
of Hanson W. Baldwin, military ex- 
pert of the New York Times, “it 
would take a bold President and 
a bold Secretary of State to stand 
completely firm” against Russia, 
knowing she could pulverize our 
industrial capacity in a half hour. 
Perhaps someday diplomats will 


solve world problems without war, | . 


and will be able to successfully 
satisfy mutual aims and desires on 
the conference table. Unfortunate- 
ly, this is not the situation preva- 
lent in the world today. While some 
of these talented gentlemen are 
sincere, others are equally insin- 
cere and unwilling to compromise. 
Previously, when this situation ex- 
isted, the solution was war, the pit- 
ting of one ‘human being against 
another. Today, it is a battle for 
the globe, for the minds of the 
world, It cannot be won by either 
side for the very destruction ren- 
dered upon each belligerent would 
make war useless as a means of 
settling international disputes. 

America must maintain suprem- 
acy at all costs in all weapons if 
peace is ever to be a real way of 
life for all peoples. This peace will 
be an artificial one certainly, due 
to fear of a common nuclear en- 
emy by both parties, but at present 
the situation apparently has no 
other solution. 


Just Jazz 


(Continued from Page 1) 


lower class sponsors, radio must of- 
fer cheaper rates, which means that 
there must be an increase in ad- 
vertising time, the limits of which 
have already been reached. Also, it 
goes without saying that many of 
the products advertised in the back 
pages of magazines are verboten on 
the air. An even stronger reason 
is this: the better sponsors must 
shun any advertising medium which 
associates their products with that 
of the lepers who clutter up the 
pulps. 

When and if sponsors get wise, 
and there is evidence that this is 
happening, those stations which 
have specialized in rock and roll 
are going to be hurting. They will 
see the cream of the advertising 
revenue going to the saner stations, 
and the rock and roll opportunist 
will wind up with support from 
none but the makers of dungarees, 
engineer boots, and pomade for 
ducktail haircuts. 

Don Fancy. 
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Senioreference 


Don’t change that dial. By short- 
wave from the Hotel Martinique, 
N. Y., the BBC once again sound 
their barbaric yawps, bringing you 
a birds-eye view of another chap- 
ter from “Robespierre’s book.” 

Signs enroute to New York... 
Doctor H. P. Doolittle, Veterin- 
arian . .. cameo decorators .. . 
Volunteer Hotel .. . Miller’s Corset 
Shop .. .. Black Angus Restaurant. 
Lost and Found Dept. . . . Lost in 
Hayden Planetarium: one wallet 
. . return to “King” Baker. Also 
lost . . . one elevator. Found: in 
hotel lobby .. . one copy of “Pat- 
terns of Culture” .. . Finder please 
return to O’Brien, Schrag, or Mar- 
tin . . . (signed) Biesanz. Question 
of the month: Is “Moon” Mullen an 
authority on Samuel Clemens? 

“Awards” of the month: The 
“transportation award” goes to Leo 
(Frogs) Coleman . . . also Eldridge 
and Nicholas .. . The “Karl-tee 
award” goes to “Small One” Neal 
“Shorty” Dana, and Room Capitan, 
Andre Nicholas, also known as the 
“Flying Dutchman” . . The 
“Easter Bonnet award” goes to Ann 


Hussey . . . The Roseland “Ogling 
award” to none other than Kelty 
“Macuba” Johnson ... also EI- 


dridge and Nicholas The 
“Greyhound award” for musical (?) 
varieties goes to Lee Mullin and 
Helena Fitzgibbon ... The “Con- 
ference award” goes to Joe Deely 
. .. The “Pen Pal award” goes to 
the seniors on the home front... 
The “Thomas Paine award” goes to 
Geen Perez ... also “Irvy”? and 
“Andre”, 

Unrelated bits: Swiss cheese and 
green olives . . . white milk, please 


wae Llersee a awiite roses aemael 
remember the cave ... four or 
five times... the miracle on 34th 


street ... Gimbel’s .. . Steve Allen 
show ... don’t buck the system... 
San Blatz Cuna . Are you a 
hydra? . . . here is your name at 
last: CAROL ANDERSON ... the 
man from Pogoville . . . floweriza- 
tions... Dr. Reynolds (Ramar) .. . 
Anything can happen day .. . also 
E. and N.... the “mummy”... 
the room captain . , . Do not dis- 
turb . . . Any innuendoes, refer- 
ences, inferences, implications, 
name-calling and the like with re- 
gard to persons, places, or fossils 
is not coincidental but intended. 
Any information for this column 
may be placed in the green can at 
the entrance to the cafeteria .. . 
See you later, alligator... 
“BBC” 


Crackers and... 


By Raymond A, Comeau, Jr. 


SMILES 


Jean Jackola 


Stories have been told, poems 
written, and songs sung on the sub- 
ject of smiles. Who can estimate 
the value of a smile? Its influence 
is far reaching. For instance, you 
greet the family with a smile in 
the morning, and notice how quick- 
ly everyone smiles in return—thus 
starting the day right. 

Perchance on your way to the 
office, shop, or school you meet 
some one who looks downhearted, 
but as you approach, you smile. 
How his whole countenance bright- 
ens and lightens. A smile is catch- 
ing; try it some time. 

A smiling face goes hand in hand 
with a smiling disposition. Not 
much effort is required to train the 
muscles of your mouth to turn 
upward instead of downward. There 
is comfort and courage in a smile. 
Who has not risen to his feet in 
class, with nerves tense and every 
word a stammer, when just a kind 
reassuring smile from your profes- 
sor put him at ease, and the prob- 
lem was solved? 

And a smile in the sick room— 
let a smile enter, and you are on 
the road to recovery; such is the 
power of a smile. 

The missionary tells us how often 
difficult it is, in foreign lands, to 
understand and be understood. But 


the most ignorant outcast under- 


“On Walking in Graveyards” 

Did you ever, if you’ll pardon the 
expression, spend time in a grave- 
yard? If you hhaven’t you’ll find 
there’s nothing like it to bring you 
down to earth. Personally, I feel 
that there is no better undistorted 
mirror of life than a cemetery, 

Here, each person is basically 
on the same level, they enjoy 
the same pastimes and share the 
same habits, in short, it is a class- 
less society—the perfect “commun- 
ity’. But, as in life, man still seeks 
surface distinction; he bases his 
past on a memory, forgetting its 
cruel shortness; he raises his mon- 
ument that all may see, forgetting 
that he can’t convince them that it’s 
worth seeing. How odd that those 
who toiled unnoticed in life should 
lie unnoticed and even trod upon 
beneath their unmarked graves, and 
yet, they are no lower for it. 

The height to which man raises 
himself can reach to dizziness, but, 
the higher he stands, the more the 
wind can lash and the rain torment, 
and, the more he must lift to keep 


from sinking. 
fsclheeelaee ee ee 


stands a smile; it is the universal 
language. 

“Smile, and the world smiles with 
you.” 


Honest self - sacrificing loyalty 
and sincerity of purpose have be- 
come so rare in our midst that we 
lionize the sea captain who stays 
with his ship. 
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see them. 
American Leagu2—-Final Standings 
1. New York 5. Detroit 
2. Boston (3) 6. Kansas City 
3. Cleveland (2) 7. Washington 
4. Chicago &. Baltimore 

It looks as though the American 
League is going to have a red hot 
race on its hands this season, with 
New York, Boston, and Cleveland 
fighting it out for top position. 
Boston’s position will be largely de- 
termined by the shaping-up of the 
rookies. At the present time Balti- 
more has a 1001 chance of taking 
the pennant (according to the men 
in the field). __ 
With the return of Ted Williams 
for a full season, to say nothing 
about the acquisition of Bob Porter- 
field and Johnny Schmitz from| 
Washington, Boston might have re- 
ceived the shot in the arm that it 
needed to take the flag. 
National League—Final Standings 


1. Brooklyn (2) 5. New York 
2. Mi waukee (1) 6. Philadelphia 
3. St. Louis 7. Chicago 


4. Cincinnati 8. Pittsburgh 

With ballplayers like Campanel- 
la, Gilliam, Snider, and Hodges on 
one ball club, it appears that the 
Brooks might do it again. 

The only club that might give 
the Bums trouble is the Milwaukee 
Braves. Aaron, Thompson, Adcock, | 
and Mathews are the big men with 
the sticks. 

But to quote B. Disraeli (attribut- 
ed to him by Mark Twain) “There 
are three kinds of lies: lies, damn- 
ed lies, and statistics.” Well, we 
hope these statistics don’t lie. 


Turn Table Talk. 


“Music!!” she said dreamily; 
and such is the force of habit 
that “TI. don’t”, she added, 
“know anything about music, 
really. But I know what I like.” 


We, as the she in the quotation, 
admit we don’t know too much 
about music but anyway we would 
like to present several examples of 
our likes and dislikes. 

A new, rather talented come- 
dian, Ruddy Hackett has come out 
with a record with a relatively 
new twist to it, If you can believe 
it, it actually criticizes Rock n’ Roll. 
That’s one of our reasons for liking 
it. In addition to being extremely 
funny and entertaining it is also a} 
rather true characterization of the 
ridiculous Rock n’ Roll records of 
today. The record by the way is 
“Chinese Rock n’ Egg Roll.” 

Massachusetts’ adopted son, Jerry | 
Vale, has stolen the limelight from 
Dean Martin with his record of the 
song, “Inamorata’’, a slow and easy 
ballad with a continental flavor. 
The record’s a good buy because on} 
the other side is a very listenable, 
tune called “Second Chance.” 


practice, 


Coach Mockler 


SPORTS AFIELD 


By BOB DANA 


SNOW, SNOW, SNOW. Well, believe it 
or not, Spring is officially here. 
you can tell by the sound of baseballs rico- 
cheting off of the gym walls during indoor 


Although it is early to express the relative 
me its of our baseball team, it is not too early 
to do a little wishful thinking, Let us all join 


team is as successful as the basketball team 
was in capturing the New England Teachers 
College Conference title. 

Seeing that no definite steps have been taken in respect to getting our games un- 
der way as yet, let us turn now to the major leagues, and the possible outcomes—as we 


Just listen, 


in hoping that our baseball 


Frankie Lyman who wrote “Why Do 
Fools Fall In Love” thas recorded it 
with a group called The Teenagers. 
Nothing exceptional, just another 
Rock N’ Roll. 

For the movie fans ‘““Moon Glow” 
from “Picnic” ‘has been recorded 
straight from the sound track. 
Nothing short of terrific. If you saw 
the movie you’ll know what we 
mean. 

Experts say that Bing Crosby is 
on the comeback trail with his “In 
A Little Spanish Town.” Very listen- 
able, even more so if you’re one of 
his fans. 

Following true to form Tony Ben- 
nett has “Can You Find it in Your 
Heart to Forgive Me?” similar to 
his other ‘hits of days gone by. 

Our opinion is split on “Forever 
Darling” which was done by the 
Ames Brothers and Desi Arnaz as 
they don’t outrank each other as 
far as popularity goes. 

The “Theme From the Man 
With the Golden Arm” or “Molly-O” 
has been recorded by Dick Jacobs 
and Les Elgart as well as several 
other artists. But the best recording 
is from the sound track. 

Popular music is on a foreign 
record kick and one of the first 
to be released is “Infatuation” by 
Ronardo Carasonni. “Lisbon Anti- 
gua” and “Poor People of Paris”, 
although recorded by American ar- 
tists, are still considered, by our 
select group anyway, foreign 
records. “Moritat” or “Mack the 
Knife” has been recorded by some- 
thing like fifty-seven different peo- 
ple but our money is with Satchmo. 

Ella Fitzgerald abandoning jazz 
and joining the popular singers 
sings “Too Young For the Blues” 
Ella-gantly. 

Perry never ceases to amaze us. 
He’s done it again with “Jukebox 
Baby” and “Hot Diggety.” Actually 
it’s a toss-up between the two but 
we think “Hot Diggety” thas a slight 
edge. 

Bill Haley and his Comets sound 
fairly civilized on their record of 
“When the Saints Come Marching 
Tn.” They tried to give it a Rhythm 
& Blues accent but to our good for- 
tune it wasn’t a complete success. 

Was anyone satisfied with the 
outcome of the Academy Awards 
choice for the best song of the 
year? Js there anything more sick- 
ening than “Love is a Many Splen- 
dored Thing’? Strictly a conjecture 
on our part but we think the musi- 
eal inclinations of the inhabitants 
of Hollywood are rather weak. 

Don Cherry needs to sell only 41, 
000 more records of “Band of Gold” 
and he’ll receive a golden record 
of same. So everybody go out and 
buy one. If vou already have, buy 
one for a friend who’s a lot later 
than you are. 

See you next issue. 


Talented, fourteen year old 


eS Afm. & Ho’b. 


“US GIRLS” 


Here we are again . .. This col-; 
umn has no world-shaking news to 
report but there are a few interest- 
ing sidelights in the world of the 
W.A.A. A few weeks ago our annual 
Alumnae Night was ‘held and the 
turnout of girls was amazing to be- 
hold, particularly as we shave al- 
most had to get down on our hands 
and knees and beg for attendance 
at other events. There’s life in the! 
old place yet although much of the}! 
credit must go to the gals who re-| 
turned to the site of their happy | 
(2) youth. These girls not only. 
came back but managed also to wal-| 
lop the carefree college lassies in no 
less than three volleyball games. 
After this strenuous workout we re- 
tired to the cafeteria and were 
served a delicious spaghetti supper. 
Songs were sung and by this time 
everyone was ready to be carried 
home. Although approximately 40 
girls were there, about 250, or the 
rest of the female student body 
missed a wonderful time and hhave 
only themselves to blame. 


The latest program attempted by 
your o‘ficers and board members is 
bowling every Thursday at the 20th 
Century Allies at Trumbull Square. 
We are getting a cut-rate and only 
have to pay 15c a string, the W.A.A. 
paying the rest. The gals have real- 
ly been hitting those pins in great 
style and the girls to beat so far 
are Janet Judge and Jeane Allen, 
who have been hitting in the 80’s. 
Most of the other scores, ours in- 
cluded, look more like 9-hole golf 
scores rather than bowling tallies. 


If you aren’t a good bowler, come 
along, you'll be traveling in familiar 
company. It’s good for you and 
you'll feel wonderful (???) after 
that first bout with the hardwoods. 


‘Other colleges have been con- 
tacted and plans are underway for 
an inter-collegiate play-day. The 
tentative date for this is Saturday, | 
May 5th and we’re all hoping that 
it will be the tremendous success | 
that Alumnae Day proved to be. 
“Tempus Fugit’ girls; there is only 
a very short time left in which you 
can earn your six points. As you 
know, this number is required for 
the father-daughter banquet. By 
going bowling, attending the play- 
day, and by coming to the volley- 
ball sessions every Monday and 
Tuesday noon-time, it can be done 
quite easily (and painlessly). 


There are only two months left. 
Let’s get out and have some fun. 
This organization is for you; use 
it! | 


C. Marshall 
N. Griffin 


land left the remaining ones alone, 


‘ent to produce a “top notch” team. 


; Athleticism is very interested in 


| “Sni fer” 


The Colonel Says:— 


Over Emphasis of College 
Athletics 


The Peanut Pusher 


Allegheny County is situated in 
the northern part of Pennsylvania. 
It is a very prosperous area and | 
is noted not only for its manufac- 
turing and mining industry, but also 
for the fine grade of athletic talent 
turned cut. College coaches all over 
the country call Allegheny County 
a paradise. In fact, Coach Artie 
Athleticism who was nominated 
“Coach of the Year” a few seasons 
ago, mentioned at a banquet that if 
other coaches picked the thirty best 
prospects for the coming season, 


he still would be able to choose 
from Allegheny County enough tal- 


However, at the moment, Coach 


“Sniffer” Snozzolla. Artie first no- 
ticed “Sniffer” when ‘he was a 
junior at Prospect High School. At 
that time, Prospect High School was 
competing for the state peanut 
pushing championship. Although 
Prospect High was defeated, ‘“Snif- 
fer” fared very well. In fact, he 
probably was the best player on the’ 
field, for he could push peanuts 
with his nose further and faster 
than anyone else. 

It was really a shame that Pros- 
pect High lost the state peanut 
pushing championship last year. 
But they have made the finals 
again, and today it is a different 
story, as “Sniffer” is now stronger 
and heavier, weighing about 210 
pounds and being about 673” in 
height. Also, his nose is longer; | 
therefore, he will be that much}! 
better at pushing peanuts. | 

“Sniffer” was fabulous today on j 
the playing field as Prospect High , 
massacred the opposition. Athletic- 
ism knew by now that he had better | 
make an offer to “Sniffer” in a| 
hurry, because many other coaches; 
had designs on him. So ‘Sniffer’; 
obtained an inducement for a aha 
tide.” when the was offered a large) 
cash payment, tuition, room and! 
board, and an automobile in addi-| 
tion to clothing. Artie also indicated | 
that he did not have to meet the! 
same college entrance qualifications 
or maintain jhe academic standards: 
required by all other students. 
was no leader in the! 
academic field, but, man, could, 
he push those peanuts! 

“Sniffer” was quite a day-dream- 
er at heart. and he often sat in the 
librarv on Saturday afternoons mus- | 
ing about his future. More often: 
than not his imagination would run 
away with him. Two specific charac- 
ters who played roles in his day-; 
dream productions, more so than 
any others, were Ronnie Raven and 
Honest Charles Canary, two winged 
creatures. : 

Rennie often advocated “Snif-; 
fer’s” making as much as possible 
of his abilities as quickly as time; 
weuld allow. He suggested that 
“Sniffer” concentrate on making 
menev with an all out drive toward 
athletic achievement, placing little 
emphasis on the values of scholar- 
ship. 

On the other hand. Honest Charlie 
fe't that athletic talent is not one 
worthv of special privileges. He 
said. “Limited scholarship funds 
which shevld aid voung men and 
women of intellectual promise ... 
must go to athletes whose sole re- 
eommendation for such aid is their 
athletic prowess.” He pointed out 


HAVE A 
PLEASANT 
VACATION 


that scouted athletes aid in making 
better teams, which in turn will 
draw larger crowds, and thus bring 
in more money, For the eighteen- 
year-old recruit, the atmosphere of 
the “fix” is already a reality—and 
will become more so when he sees 
that his coach can “arrange” for 
special tutoring, special courses, 
special absences, special grades, and 
other academic privileges denied 
his non-athletic friends. 

“Sniffer” weighed the arguments 
of his two day-dream friends and 
took some time to decide before 
taking action. Ultimately “Sniffer” 
accepted the offer of Artie Ath- 
leticism, despite the persistence of 
Honest Charlie Canary. 


As the weeks passed, “Sniffer” 
played brilliant peanuts. He was 
so outstanding that he was even 
paid “under the table” while at the 
same time keeping his amateur sta- 
tus. He did very little, if any, study- 
ing and didn’t even have to bother 
with “cribsheets” in his tests. They 
needed a big strong peanut pusher 
so much that “Sniffer” could bar- 
gain his passage through college on 
his ability to push peanuts. His 
concentration in his field of en- 
deavor was so great that he did 
not gain one single thing other than 
the rewards that he made from pea- 
nuts. 

Honest Charlie Canary could rest, 
assured that he was correct, for 
during the mid-season of ‘‘Sniffer’s”’ 
junior year in college, just before 
the big game, tragedy struck — 


“Sniffer” Snozzolla broke his nose! _ 


He had pushed his last peanut. 

“Sni‘fer” was asked to report to 
the athletic director’s office, where 
he was notified that his enrollment 
in the college had terminated for 
obvious reasons. Today he may be 
found shifting from place to place 
and job to job. 


OUTLOOK 


We have all heard the saying 
“Enjoy yourself it is later than you 
think,’ but the pessimists of the 
world have invented a new slogan, 
“Destroy Yourself It Is Later Than 
You Think.” 

With careful observation we 
might find that both sayings might 
be interpreted to have only one 
meaning, the futility of it all. They 
convey the feeling which is in all 
of us at one time or other, a feeling 
of despair at the world situation, 


‘possibilities of more war, death; 


destruction the like of which man 
has never seen before. 

But this is the pessimistic out- 
lock. Shall we be optimistic and say 
things are not as bad as that? Far 
from it, the optimist would say. The 


| world is in a wonderful state, peace 


reigns everywhere. 

Let us be realistic—things are not 
as bad or as good as they could be. 
They could be much worse, but they 
also could be much better. Our 
enemies expect us to destroy our- 
selves throush our own indiffer- 
ence, and indeed we will, ‘because 
Americans are great believers in 
the “enjoy yourself” maxim. 

We spend more money in this 
country for chewing gum than we 
do for text books for our schools. 
Need I mention the figures spent 
for theaters television sets, automo- 
biles, liquor, gambling and so on. 
and on, and on? We are.so wrapped 
up in our own little worlds, each 
and everv one of us. that we never 
soa the rest of ovr fellow humans. 
What is true of each man is true of 
each naticen. We have become a 
world filled with vure selfishness; 
selfishness that will eventually des- 
trnv us as a race. After writing this 
article T heljieve I will ioin the new 
maxim crowd .. . Good bye, cruel 
world. 

a pessimist 


